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ABSTRACT 

The challenges faced by low-income parents as they pursued an 
associate's degree or postsecondary credential and the effects of the 
comprehensive student services offered by the CalWORKs community college 
program were examined through focus groups at the following California 
community colleges: Grossmont College; Sacramento City College; and Santa 
Monica College. The study included focus groups of 10 to 12 CalWORKs 
participants at each of the three colleges and focus groups involving five 
CalWORKs nonparticipants from two of the colleges and one CalWORKs 
nonparticipant from the third. The focus group participants benefited greatly 
from the comprehensive services offered by the CalWORKs program and its 
staff, whom the participants described as knowledgeable and empathetic. The 
academic, personal, career, and employment-related assistance provided by 
CalWORKs staff helped many students persist in school, particularly during 
times of crisis or doubt. Juggling the responsibilities of parenting, school, 
and work while satisfying county program requirements proved an ongoing 
challenge for many students. Some of those pressures were eased by the 
a vailability of good, stable child care and affordable housing; support from 
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from the original document. 



family, peers, and employers; and having clear educational plans. (Eighty-one 
footnotes are included. Summaries of CalWORKs community college programs and 
information on the focus group methodology are appended.) (MN) 
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Overview 



The Manpower Demonstration Research Corporation (MDRC) is launching an ambi- 
tious demonstration initiative called Opening Doors to Earning Credentials. Opening Doors is 
designed to help nontraditional students — at-risk youth, low-wage working parents, and unem- 
ployed individuals — earn college credentials as the pathway to better jobs with higher pay. This 
exploratory study investigated the challenges working low-income parents face as they pursued 
an Associate’s degree or postsecondary credential, and it examined how comprehensive student 
services offered by the CalWORKs community college program affected students’ persistence. 
Attention was paid both to the barriers that a sample of recipients of Temporary Aid for Needy 
Families (TANF) navigated and the supports they received while they pursued their educational 
goals at three community colleges in California. The results of this study have important implica- 
tions for public agencies, community colleges, and policymakers who develop strategies and ser- 
vices that affect low-income parents’ access to and persistence in the community college system. 



Key Findings 

• Focus group participants benefited greatly from the comprehensive services offered by the 
CalWORKs community college program and its staff, whom the participants described as 
knowledgeable and empathic. The academic, personal, career, and employment-related assis- 
tance provided by program staff helped many students persist in school, particularly during 
times of crisis or doubt. In addition to providing clear and consistent educational planning 
and counseling that allowed students to monitor their progress, staff also helped them navi- 
gate the community college system early in their tenure and connected them to other on- 
campus and off-campus services for which they were eligible. Without this assistance, some 
students felt that they may have forced to stop their coursework or drop out of school. 

• Juggling the responsibilities of parenting, school, and work while satisfying requirements 
imposed by the county was an on-going challenge for many students. Some of these pres- 
sures were eased by the availability of good, stable child care and affordable housing; the 
support of family, peers, and employers; and by having clear educational plans. Participation 
in work-study provided students an opportunity to work on campus or in flexible positions 
with employers that were sensitive to the needs of working parents who were enrolled in 
school. 

• Students did not have much opportunity to explore educational and career options or to en- 
roll in and complete remedial classes that would help prepare them to begin a course of 
study. County rules allow TANF recipients 18 to 24 months to work toward their degree be- 
fore they face sanctions on the adult portion of their grant. But time spent investigating alter- 
native courses of study or taking remedial coursework often increased the amount of time 
focus group participants needed to complete their majors beyond the time permrtted. 

This study was made possible through the assistance and cooperation of Grossmont College, 
Sacramento City College, and Santa Monica College, the California Community College Chan- 
cellor’s Office staff, the focus group participants, and the financial support of the William and 
Flora Hewlett Foundation. 
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Executive Summary 



Community colleges are well suited to be the focal point in helping low-income stu- 
dents earn postsecondary credentials. They are well-rounded institutions, offering both aca- 
demic instruction and occupational/technical training. Students can earn an Associate’s de- 
gree, certificates in many areas of occupational training, licenses, and other credentials, and 
they can pursue the opportunity to continue their education at four-year institutions of higher 
learning. Community colleges are also well prepared to address the needs of students with 
low basic skills through remedial, basic skill, and General Educational Development (GED) 
programs. Most community colleges have an open door policy and tuition is affordable rela- 
tive to that for four-year universities; many have shown great flexibility and resourcefulness 
responding to the changing demographics of the populations they serve and local labor mar- 
ket conditions. Their agility is one of their virtues. Yet, some challenges remain in commu- 
nity colleges’ ability to attract and retain low-income working parents and adults. In some 
cases, many low-wage workers never apply or a high number enroll only to drop out. 

The findings presented in this report summarize the results of six student focus 
groups conducted as part of the Opening Doors to Earning Credentials project. Using a 
qualitative approach, this study provides an exploratory look at the supports and barriers 
low-income working parents — particularly those who are receiving Temporary Assistance 
for Needy Families (TANF) — navigate as they pursue the goal of a postsecondary creden- 
tial . 1 Special attention was paid to the services and assistance provided by the CalWORKs 
community college programs. 



Scope and Methods of the Opening Doors CalWORKs Study 

Three colleges, each with a diverse student body, were selected to participate in a set 
of focus groups to examine issues affecting CalWORKs participants’ access to and retention in 
a program of studies while pursuing postsecondary education. The participating schools were: 

• Grossmont College, in El Cajon; 

• Sacramento City College, in Sacramento; 

• Santa Monica College, in Los Angeles. 



'in California, CalWORKs (California Work Opportunities and Responsibility to Kids) is the name 
that the state has given to its TANF program. 
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To explore how important various supports — particularly the Cal WORKs commu- 
nity college program — have been in helping students succeed, two groups of CalWORKs 
students were targeted: one who were accessing the CalWORKs community college pro- 
gram and another who had not accessed these services. A total of 47 participants (37 of 
whom were accessing CalWORKs community college services) took part in the focus 
groups. The groups were largely comprised of women of color who were parenting, attend- 
ing school at least part-time, and working at least 10 hours per week. Despite efforts to re- 
cruit students who were not accessing the community college program services, the number 
of participants in this group was too small to permit reliable comparisons between the two 
target groups to be made. Much of the report focuses on the stories and experiences of those 
students who had received assistance at the CalWORKs community college programs. 



Main Themes from the Focus Groups 

The majority of students had accessed a number of supportive services to help them 
stay in school. The CalWORKs community college program served as the main source of 
support for many of the focus group participants and as a key referral point for other on- 
campus and off-campus services. Academic, personal, and employment and career counsel- 
ing were all provided to students through the programs. Students particularly appreciated the 
emotional support program staff provided. They liked the fact that the staff understood the 
challenges they faced as working students and parents and considered these issues when ad- 
vising them. 

Overall, the following themes emerged: 

• Balancing school, family, and work was challenging. Successfully jug- 
gling all the responsibilities of school, work, and family and requirements 
imposed by CalWORKs was stressful, and some students reported diffi- 
culty in finding time to study. In general, participants reported that 
friends, family, and even the college and their employers were supportive 
of their efforts to complete their degrees, which helped offset some of the 
stress and barriers they faced in dealing with so many obligations. The 
availability of stable, high-quality child care and affordable housing also 
helped ease students’ stress. However, many students experienced educa- 
tional histories marked by personal and family crises that hindered their 
progress towards their degrees. 

• Counseling and academic assistance were keys to students’ retention 
and advancement. Given the many responsibilities they had to juggle, 
many CalWORKs students found that a structured educational plan that 
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was updated and reviewed regularly helped them to stay focused and on 
task. Access to a counselor who knew the student’s personal circum- 
stances and could provide advice that was consistent helped ensure that 
the student’s needs and family concerns were taken into account during 
the educational planning and advisory process. Having counselors who 
were also knowledgeable about the special services for which low-income 
students were eligible was also important to helping students access 
needed supports in a coordinated and nonduplicative manner. 

Advocacy on behalf of the students by the CalWORKs community 
college program staff with the county welfare offices was a critical 
support. Several students needed the help of someone at the college to 
access some of the available county services and supports. Because they 
were knowledgeable about supports and services made available to stu- 
dents by the welfare system, the CalWORKs community college staff 
were better able than other on-campus counselors to help students address 
issues related to their welfare-to-work requirements and eligibilities. In 
situations where students had caseworkers who did not support their en- 
rollment in college as an allowable activity, provide an expected support, 
or approve their educational plan, the CalWORKs community college 
staff often advocated on students’ behalf, stepped in to provide the needed 
support, or helped students submit the necessary paperwork to have their 
cases reviewed. Without such assistance, some students may have simply 
stopped their engagement in the college program or dropped out 

Work-study positions were valued. Work-study positions provided stu- 
dents an opportunity to work in flexible jobs for employers who under- 
stood a student’s need to vary adjust work schedules to accommodate 
class schedules and requirements. On-campus positions offered students 
with no work history a chance to gain experience with the support of the 
CalWORKs community college program staff. Some students were con- 
cerned that cuts to the work-study program could negatively affect their 
ability to find jobs that would allow them to go to school and make steady 
progress towards their educational goals. 

Peer support was important for student persistence. Emotional sup- 
port, shared information and resources, and informal counseling among 
peers encouraged some students to stay in school. Students often under- 
stood firsthand the challenges their peers faced, often in a way that family 
or friends could not. These informal support systems were so important 



that some students felt that distance learning would not be an attractive 
option for much of their coursework. 

• Remedial coursework and educational exploration were often linked 
to long-term enrollment. Some students were required to complete re- 
medial coursework in order to enroll in classes that would help them com- 
plete their educational plans. Others had changed their majors, as many 
college students do, which compelled them to enroll in additional classes. 
This often meant that the students would have to remain enrolled for 
longer periods, potentially affecting their ability to complete their 
coursework within the county time limits. Moreover, the additional 
coursework required students to spend extra time and money in order to 
complete their degrees. 



Implications of the Study’s Findings 

The information gathered as part of this focus group study suggests that low-income 
students greatly benefit from access to coordinated and consistent student services. Both 
CalWORKs community college program staff and the students who accessed these services 
spoke highly of the comprehensiveness and effectiveness of the program’s service and of the 
positive influence it had had on students’ persistence in school. Services could be enhanced 
if the following additions and changes to the current program structure were made. 

Students would benefit from having more time to complete their educational 
programs, which often take longer than the county’s 24-month time limit allows. Al- 
though counties were not permitted to disallow a CalWORKs student’s education plan 
solely because it cannot be completed within an 1 8- or 24-month timeframe, students re- 
ported that the county CalWORKs seemed to prefer that participants enroll in an educational 
program that could be completed within that allotted time. However, the issues CalWORKs 
students faced suggested that a longer time limit could potentially greatly enhance retention 
and persistence rates if students who had made reasonable progress on their educational 
plans were permitted to continue to go to school and receive their TANF benefits beyond 24 
months. Additional time would also allow students greater opportunities to explore educa- 
tional and career options and make better- informed decisions about their educational and 
career goals before deciding on their major. Finally, students needing remedial assistance 
could complete necessary coursework before beginning their major course of study. 

Many students who were eligible for CalWORKs community college program 
services were not aware that the program existed. Several students found out about the 
CalWORKs program only after walking past the office where it was housed or by talking 
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with fellow students who had accessed its services. Although the CalWORKs community 
college programs conduct a variety of outreach activities, students felt that the program 
should continue to market itself to attract additional students and insure that those who are 
eligible are aware of the comprehensive services it offered. 

Students could be helped in their educational and career planning through ex- 
posure to work-study positions that were more relevant to their employment goals. 
Some students looked to work-study positions as a way to earn money while in school and 
not as a means to gain work experience germane to their course of study or long-term career 
goals. For students without previous work experience, work-study positions allowed Cal- 
WORKs staff to supervise and support them more closely in on-campus positions. Students 
with some work experience and clear educational and career goals might be considered for 
positions that provide them hands-on experience in activities that would prepare them for the 
career of their choice. Access to work-study positions like these may help some students 
change their educational plan early in their college tenure if they find that their chosen career 
is not what they were expecting. 

Work with students to select educational and training programs that will pre- 
pare them for jobs that meet the labor force needs of the regional economy. Many stu- 
dents appeared not to have investigated how their particular educational and career goals 
related to their future income and ability to support their families effectively. The educa- 
tional planning and counseling that students receive — prior to embarking on a certain 
course of study, for example — could be strengthened by a concerted investigation of how 
their proposed educational plans and career goals will affect their wages, benefits, and pro- 
motion and advancement opportunities. 
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The Opening Doors Study 

One key current public policy challenge is how to support low-wage 1 workers in 
their efforts to become self-supporting through career advancement and wage progression. 
While a wide range of studies has shown that increased years of schooling — and, in par- 
ticular, earning a college certificate or other credential — are correlated with higher earnings 
in the labor market, 2 surprisingly few low-wage workers enroll in college. 3 Low-wage work- 
ing adults face barriers at the point of access (many of them are unfamiliar with the college 
system, lack the knowledge to apply, feel unprepared academically, or cannot see how to 
arrange their budgets and schedules to allow for study), 4 and those who do enroll confront a 
number of challenges to school persistence. 5 Opening Doors to Earning Credentials is a pro- 
ject designed to learn how best to help nontraditional students earn community college cre- 
dentials as the pathway to better jobs with higher wages. 

In 2000-2001, the Manpower Demonstration Research Corporation (MDRC) con- 
ducted interviews and focus groups at community college campuses across the country both 
to identify some of the most innovative programs for working students and to understand 
what kinds of obstacles low-income individuals face in accessing college and in staying in 
school. As part of this study, in the spring of 2001 MDRC conducted 18 focus groups with 
current, former, and potential community college students at six college campuses to learn 
about their circumstances, experiences, and perspectives. These conversations demonstrated 
the immense efforts that students make to juggle work, family, and school responsibilities 
and the hurdles that potential students face before they can consider enrolling in college. Fo- 
cus group participants spoke about their need for new forms of financial aid, additional child 
care, alternative class schedules and formats, and improved support services on campus for 
working students. 6 

MDRC received additional funding from the Hewlett Foundation to expand this quali- 
tative element of the Opening Doors study, focusing on community college students in Cali- 
fornia. This study, smaller in scope than the national focus group project, built on the findings 
of the earlier research. In the California study, MDRC focused on a program of instruction (in- 
cluding new and redesigned curricula), student support services, and work experience — 



‘As with previous Opening Doors reports, individuals or families defined as “low-wage” and “low- 
income” have household incomes that fall below the federal poverty level. See Lazare, Fremstad, and 
Goldberg, 2000. 

2 Grubb, 1999; Mather, 2002; Martinson and Strawn, 2002. 

3 Acs, Phillips, and McKenzie, 2000. 

4 Brawer, 1996. 

^atus-Grossman and Gooden, 2002. 

6 For details on this study, see Matus-Grossman and Gooden (2002). 
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called the CalWORKs community college program — for welfare recipients who are current 
community college students. 7 At three colleges, MDRC conducted focus groups with two 
types of students: one with students who were taking advantage of the program of supports and 
one with students who were eligible for the services but had not participated in the program. 
These six focus groups were conducted in April 2002. The focus groups allowed MDRC to 
explore the importance of intensive student support services for low-income working parents, 
with an emphasis on students combining study, work, and family responsibilities while en- 
rolled in college as their welfare-to-work activity. Like the community college students in 
MDRC’s national Opening Doors study, students in the California focus groups were attempt- 
ing to balance a variety of responsibilities relating to school, work, and family, but many of the 
focus group members who were taking advantage of the campus CalWORKs services reported 
that the program helped them to stay in school by offering personal attention, help in navigat- 
ing the institutional demands of both the college and the county welfare office, and assistance 
with child care, book expenses, and transportation. 8 



California Community Colleges 

According to the California Community Colleges Chancellor’s Office (CCCCO), 
California’s community college system is the largest system of higher education in the 
world. The CCCCO oversees 108 colleges in 72 districts, with more than 2.5 million stu- 
dents. 9 California has by far more community college students than any other state, and the 
population of community college students in California is extraordinarily diverse in terms of 
national origin, race/ethnicity, age, and income level. The State of California encourages 
access to higher education in the community colleges by keeping fees low; the current fee 
per credit unit for state residents is $1 1, and California has a Board of Governors Enrollment 
Fee Waiver program to cover enrollment fees for low -income students. Even the enormous 
budget shortfall in fiscal year 2002-2003 did not lead to an increase in fees at the commu- 
nity college level in California. Students do not need to have graduated from high school: 
Anyone over age 18 who “can benefit from instruction” can enroll in a California commu- 
nity college. The CCCCO Web site makes it clear that colleges are open to nonresidents, to 
immigrants, and to people with limited English ability. 



7 “CalWORKs” (California Work Opportunities and Responsibility to Kids) is the name that the state 
of California has given to its Temporary Assistance for Needy Families (TANF) program. In this report, the 
word “CalWORKs” alone refers to TANF, while “CalWORKs college program” refers to the program of 
services for welfare recipients who are enrolled in community college. 

^I'his focus group report is an exploratory, noncomparative study of a self-selected group of Cal- 
WORKs community college students at three California community colleges. 

9 CCCCO Web site: www.cccco.edu. 
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